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Snowden and Glasier, who had just been re-elected,
thereupon resigned. They would return to work in the
rank and file. Stunned by this decision, the Conference,
which had not expected its exuberance to be taken so
seriously, hastened apologetically to rescind its previous
decisions. The four, however, remained obdurate. The
I.L.P. needed a lesson, and a lesson it should have. Such
was the psychological atmosphere in which MacDonald
delivered his farewell address, as outgoing Chairman,
after four years of office. No one could have guessed
it from the speech itself. It was on the second of the
three days of this stormy Conference, before the climax
of the Grayson trouble, but to an audience already
electric with the currents of rebellion. Under the
circumstances, he had decided that his speech should
be a kind of political testament, an unequivocal statement
of the alternative to the sterile creed of impossibilism
and violence with which the malcontents were flirting.
It is a memorable statement of the creed of a moderate,
a compendium of the sage counsel which created the
Labour Party which the post-war generation was to
know. It is easy now to assume that its triumph was
inevitable. The triumph of moderation is never inevi-
table, unless there are moderates of MacDonald's stature.
After a reference to the successes of the past year he
proceeded:

At the same time, there has been just that slackening in
our hold of the workers which ought to remind us in these
days of industrial depression and Capitalist failure, that
Socialism, is not to come from the misery of the people. . . .

I know that there is a belief still fairly prevalent amongst
one School of Socialist theorists that the more Capitalism
fails, the clearer will the way to Socialism be, that from the
misery of the people the Socialist future will arise. I have